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‘It ain’t the guns nor armament nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation that makes them win the day. 
It ain’t the individuals, nor the army as a whole, 


But the everlastin’ team-work of every bloomin’ soul. ” 


— KIPLING. 
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PRESENTATION 


The purpose of this magazine is to make it possible for 
the busy manufacturer to keep abreast of all important 
industrial movements in the State of Connecticut and else- 
where, through the medium of a concise review and report 
edited by the Staff of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut. 


To serve the interests of the State of Connecticut, and 
to assist the individual members of the Association whose 
energies are directed to the further expansion of commerce 
and industry in this State, is the mission of CONNECTI- 
CUT INDUSTRY which makes its official bow with this 


number. 
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THE FUTURE OF 





MOTOR TRUCK 


TRANSPORTATION 


ELISHA LEE, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania R. R. 


What is the future of motor truck transportation 
and how will it affect our railroads? These are very 
important questions to the people of the United 
States, who have led the world in railroad develop- 
ment and are again blazing the way in perfecting 
gasoline propelled vehicles and adapting them to 
commercial use. 

We can nearly always get a clearer viewpoint with 
respect to any difficult subject, by approaching it in 
an elementary way. Then we have opportunity to 
make sure of our ground work and be certain that 
we are reasoning from sound premises. Hence, | 
wish, as a preliminary, to direct attention to some 
very simple considerations. 

In discussing the. future relationship between 
motor trucks and railroads, many people make what 
I believe to be a fundamental mistake in giving an 
exaggerated value to the element of competition 
between the two forms of service. Time, I think, 
will demonstrate the error of this assumption. There 
can only be real competition, between two forms of 
there is trafic 


transportation service, when 


not 
If there is more trafic than 


facilities to handle it, the real competition is by the 


enough to go around. 


traffic, itself, to obtain service, not between the differ- 
ent forms of service to win the traffic. 

That, I believe, expresses the situation which is 
likely to exist in this country during the period lying 
ahead of us. Barring temporary business depres- 
sions, such as that through which we have just passed, 
it seems practically certain that for a number of 
years to come our industries, mines and farms will 
require, in handling their supplies of materials and 
distributing their products, all the transportation 
service which can possibly be rendered by all facilities 
available, and more besides. There will be a short- 
transportation which will tend to become 
acute every time the volume of trade, production and 
commercial activity rises a little above ordinary 
levels. 


age oi 


This appears to be an unavoidable consequence of 


the fact that railroad development in this country 
has for many years been greatly retarded by what 
are now generally recognized as having been erro- 
neous principles of regulation and law-making, be- 
cause they restricted, rather than encouraged, the ex-- 
It will take 
us a long time to recover from the effects of that pol- 
icy, although I believe that public opinion, generally, 


pansion of the transportation enterprise. 


is now awake to the situation and will prevent a 
repetition of the errors. 

Meanwhile, all our facilities for furnishing trans- 
portation must be carefully conserved and used to 
their greatest possible advantage. Hence, the most 
important question with respect to the relationship 
between motor trucks and railroads is not the extent 
to which trucks can render railroads obsolete, but 
the degree and manner in which they can supplement, 
extend and render more valuable the service which 
the railroads are capable of furnishing. 

The’ question then really becomes one of deter- 
mining in what fields or departments of transporta- 


tion the use of truck Let us 


clarity, consider a few very 


s is really economic. 
again, for the sake of 
simple propositions. 

Transportation has its wholesale and retail sides, 
like most other enterprises, although we are not 
accustomed to think of it in that way. 
tremes are involved. 


Great ex- 
In the period before the war 





M R. Lee’s article on the future of motor 


truck transportation is of particular fn- 


terest to the shippers of New England. Hav- 
ing spent all of his life in the solution of rail- 
road problems of the most complex nature, Mr. 
Lee’s thoughts should be given earnest con- 


sideration. 
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several railroads, whose lines extended from the coal 
fields in and about the Pocahontas region, to the 
port of Hampton Roads, transported bituminous 
coal from the mountains to the sea at rates, which, 
in some cases, were less than a third of a cent for 
each ton carried a mile. Moreover, they made an 
operating profit from the service. This was probably 
the cheapest land transportation that the world has 
It was made possible by the fact that 
the coal moved in very large unbroken train loads, 
without interruption, over hauls of several hundred 
miles, from the mines to tidewater. In other words, 
it was a wholesale transportation service of the most 
pronounced sort. I refer to it because it furnishes an 
excellent illustration of the kind of service which 
steam railroads are best fitted to perform with the 
highest efficiency, and which is about as far removed 
as anything we can imagine from the proper field 
of motor truck transportation. 

On the other hand, let us consider such a service 
as delivering merchandise in package lots, through 
a dozen or more suburban towns, strung out over a 
distance of say 20 miles. For such a purpose as this, 
trucks are just as ideally adapted, as the modern 
heavy capacity freight car and heavy tractive power 
locomotives are ill adapted. The truck avoids waste 
of power and capacity; involves little wear and tear 
and loss of energy in starting and stopping, requires 
no expensive terminals for loading or unloading; and 
above all, is not tied to a fixed right-of-way, but 
can leave the main highway at will, and collect and 
deliver at the customer’s door. 

Without pursuing the comparison further, I think 
it is sufficient to say that, in my opinion, the future 
of motor trucks, as public carriers, will chiefly lie 
in the collection, delivery and interchange of less- 
than-carload freight at railroad terminals, in acting 
as “* feeders ’’ to the rail lines at intermediate stations, 
and generally in relieving the railroads from the 
lighter forms of short-distance transportation. The 
result should be beneficial to all interests, as it will 
tend to leave the steam lines freer to handle, with 
greater efficiency, the constantly increasing volume of 
heavy, long-distance freight, which is becoming more 
and more their especial function. 


ever seen. 


There are a few other matters of which the public 
should not lose sight. A motor truck which pays 
only nominal or inadequate taxes for the privilege 
of operating, is virtually in the position of a railroad 
company running trains over a free right-of-way. It 
has been possible for trucks, under such conditions, 
to offer rates, for even fairly long hauls and con- 
siderable bulk, which appeared to be competitive with 
the railroads. But the competition was not a genuine 
one, and was only sustained at the expense of the 
public treasury, because the public paid for the right- 
of-way and its up-keep in the form of taxes. 

Modern highways cost anywhere from about 
$10,000.00 per mile, for reasonably good gravel 
roads, up to $30,000.00 to $40,000.00 or more per 
mile for concrete. Experience shows that the latter 
are the only form of highway which will long sustain, 
in large volume, the traffic of heavily laden trucks, 
without suffering not merely deterioration, but de- 
struction. The cost of such roads, per mile, as well 
as their maintenance, exceeds that of ordinary rail 
lines, while the volume of freight traffic which they 
are capable of carrying is far smaller. This con- 
sideration alone, without taking any account of the 
differences in operating costs between trains and 
trucks, for each ton carried a mile, makes it evident 
that highways can never economically supplant rail- 
road lines for heavy transportation purposes, at any 
rate until something radically different from the 
present type of road-beds and vehicles may be devised. 

In view of the fact that government regulation of 
railroads is generally established in this country, it 
seems inevitable that transportation by motor truck 
will have to submit to the same public authority. In 
this connection there appear to be two fundamental 
needs. The first is the working out of a scientific 
system of taxation, which will not harmfully restrict 
or repress the motor truck enterprise, but will merelv 
constitute a fair contribution by the trucks for the 
use of the public right-of-way. The second is some 
form of public control which will discourage or pre- 
vent the initiating of motor truck lines in those cases 
in which no genuine economic need for them exists. 
Such a result is being brought about, with at least 
a fair measure of success in some states, by the plan 
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of issuing “‘ certificates of public convenience,” under 
which motor truck lines are only licensed if a real 
necessity for them is demonstrated. This tends to 
prevent useless duplication of facilities and wasteful 
competition. It is a measure which appears to 
deserve careful study by the authorities of all of 
our states. 


LEGISLATION 


THE HULL BILL H. R. 10967: Congressman 
Hull, coming from the Rock Island Arsenal dis- 
trict, introduced House Bill 10967 in March of this 
year. Section II provides “that any department 
* * * acting on behalf of the United States * * * 
equipped to perform (the repair of or manufacture 
of goods, supplies and material) is hereby author- 
ized to submit * * * bids upon any commercial 
work or other work * * * and in the event that 
such * * * bid is lower than bid or bids submitted 
by private firms or contractors, the work shall be 


awarded to the Government establishment submitting 
such low bid * * * .” 


This section appears to place the private enter- 
prise on a fair basis of competition, but Section V 
provides “ that in submitting bids on estimates such 
Government establishments shall not include therein 
as overhead or otherwise any expense, including 
depreciation involved in the operation of such estab- 
lishment * * * or * * * for any other cost or ex- 
penses which do not result from or are incurred by 
reason of such work being performed at such estab- 
lishment.” 


The American Federation of Labor and Navy 
Yard and Arsenal interests strongly and actively 
favor the bill. 


The Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut 
has been present at all hearings and has taken an 
active part in the opposition to the bill since its 
introduction in March, 1922. The last hearing be- 
fore the Sub-Committee on Yards and Docks of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs was held in Washing- 
ton on November 28. A committee representing 
this Association met on Monday noon November 27 


and entered into a long conference which was at- 
tended also by gentlemen representing the ship yard 
interests, dry dock interests, submarine interests and 
other interests. It was the consensus of opinion that 
a determined opposition should be made to the bill 
so that although the bill might not come out of the 
Sub-committee, it would not even be passed by the 
full committee. On Tuesday, November 28, Gen- 
eral William S. Pierce of the Navy, delegated by the 
Secretary of War, and Commander Marguardt, dele- 
gated by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, made 
splendid arguments in opposition. In the middle of 
the presentation of the case on the part of the 
private manufacturers, it developed that the House 
was beginning to vote on amendments to the Ship 
Sudsidy bill and it therefore became necessary for 
the committee to postpone the hearing. The ad- 
journment was taken until Tuesday, December 5. 


In the meantime, on account of the death of 
former Representative Mann, some of the members 
of the committee were compelled to be absent and 
it was therefore decided that all hearings on this 
bill should be indefinitely postponed. 

SOLDIERS’ BONUS: This legislation, which 
was defeated during the last session of Congress, 
through the refusal of the Senate to override the 
President’s veto, has again been introduced. The bill, 
introduced by a representative from South Dakota, 
is practically identical with the old measure. Two 
other bills, in an attempt to meet the wishes of the 
President, provide for the securing of revenue for 
defraying the expenses of the bonus through an 
amendment of the prohibition laws. 

THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY: The Connecticut General Assembly will con- 
vene on January 3. A Legislative Committee of the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut has been 
appointed and a complete analysis of all probable 
bills is being made. 

IMMIGRATION: The Association is working 
in co-operation with various national industrial and 
agricultural organizations to bring about a change 
in the present Dillingham 3% Law. A survey of 
the State made by the Association reveals the fact 
that there is at present a shortage of 3,500 workers. 
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THE RURAL CREDIT PROBLEM 
By 


V. N. VALGREN, In Charge, Division of Agricultural Finance 


BUREAU OF AGRICUL 


rURAL ECONOMICS 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


In commerce and industry it is the exception rather 
than the rule that the proprietor or technical owner 
has sufficient capital of his own to operate with 
economy and efficiency. This is true also in farming, 
at least with reference to the prospective or newly 
established farmer, in spite of the relatively small 
Even with the older and well 
established farmer the seasonal nature of the call for 


business unit involved. 


certain forms of expenditures makes it uneconomical 
to keep on hand sufficient free capital to avoid the 
use of credit. 

Until recently, the farmer’s credit needs were 
usually grouped in two classes, namely those calling 
for long-term or ownership credit involving a term 
of years and based on land and permanent improve- 
ments, and those calling for short-term or operating 
credit with a maximum term rarely exceeding six 
months and based on personal and collateral security. 
In recent years, however, it has become increasingly 
clear to students of agricultural credit as well as to the 
farmers themselves that between the long-term and 
short-term credit that have been available there is 
a decided gap which has been bridged, in so far as 
it has been bridged at all, in an extremely haphazard 
As a result there has 
for a third 


and unsatisfactory manner. 


sprung up a demand form of credi 


which, in so far as duration of the loan is concerned, 
This 


third form or type of credit has become generally 


falls between the two types already mentioned. 


known as intermediate credit. 

Long term or mortgage credit is needed by nearly 
every farmer who desires to be his own landlord 
and thus join the ranks of the independent owner- 
operator class. With free land no longer available 
and in the absence of such good luck as the inherit- 
ance of a farm, the prospective land-owning farmer 
has no choice except to buy at prevailing market 
price, and the large majority of those who take this 
step do so in large measure on credit with the expec- 
tation that the farm will over a series of years pro- 


vide the means with which to complete the payment 
of the purchase price. The need for mortgage credit 
is not limited, however, to prospective purchasers, 
but is also needed by those who already technically 
own their farms but who are in need of drainage, 
fencing, farm buildings and other permanent im- 
provement, and to some extent by those land-owners 
who wish to stock their farms with cattle, sheep and 
other live-stock. 

Short-term or operating credit is needed for the 
purchase of farm supplies and equipment such as 
seed, fertilizer, farm machinery, and often for the 
employment of additional farm labor. The word 
short-term is properly applied to credit which is 
obtained for a term of less than a year, the maxi- 
mum term rarely exceeding six months, and the use 
of which is expected to yield prompt returns. 

A considerable part of a farmer’s credit needs can- 
not be met by either of these two classes of credit. 
The farm may already be mortgaged or the owner 


may be 


averse to the placing of a mortgage on his 
land for a term of years. On the other hand, the 


usual short-term credit of from three to six months 





D° manufacturers as a rule take sufficient 
interest in the agricultural development of 
their state? 

Do they realize the importance of credit in 
the successful operation of agricultural enter- 
prises ? 

Mr. Valgren is in charge of the Division of 
Agricultural Finance, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. $. Department of Agriculture. 
He has stated the problem of agricultural 


credit in a most concise and interesting way. 
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is decidedly unsuited to such uses as the building up 
of herds of live-stock, providing more durable and 
expensive farm improvements, or larger farm equip- 
ment, the cost of which is such that it cannot be met 
from the proceeds of a given year or of a single 
crop season. The use of short-term credit for these 
purposes means the reliance on uncertain renewals, 
and involves the absurd practice on the part of the 
borrower of agreeing to repay at a date earlier than 
that at which he expects to be able to pay. This, 
therefore, is where the need for intermediate credit 
appears, and this need, involving a form of credit 
based, like short-term credit, on personal and col- 
lateral security, but available for periods of from 
six months to several years, must be met before rural 
credit has been placed on a satisfactory and scientific 
basis. The principal involved is the simple and gener- 
ally accepted one that the term of loans must synchro- 
nize with the periods of turnover involved in the 
transactions or uses for which the loans are obtained. 
If it requires nine months to produce and market a 
crop grown by the aid of fertilizer bought with the 
proceeds of a loan, the term of the loan, must cover a 
corresponding period; and if it requires three years 
to realize returns from a newly established herd of 
live-stock, credit must be available for a correspond- 
ing term of years if the operator is to avoid the 
danger of having his enterprise wrecked by the mere 
failure to obtain a renewal of his loan. 

The facilities for long-term or mortgage credit 
are at present the commercial banks (particularly 
savings banks and trust companies), the life insur- 
ance companies, farm mortgage companies, Federal 
and joint stock land banks, and in a few of the states 
certain public funds or special state credit agencies. 
The amount of farm mortgage credit in 1920 was 
obtained by the recent census for owner operated 
farms only. ‘The total mortgage on such farms in 
the United States was found to be a little over four 
billion dollars. If it is assumed that all farm land 
in the United States was mortgaged to the same 
percentages of its value as was found to be the case 
for owner-operated land the total farm mortgage 
debt in 1920 was slightly over eight billion and a 
half. Such data as are available indicate, however, 


that farms operated by tenants are, on the whole, 
less heavily mortgaged than are owner-operated 
farms, and it is probable, thereof, that the total farm 
mortgage debt in 1920 was below rather than above 
eight billion dollars. 

Of the outstanding farm mortgage credit at the 
close of 1920, according to a comprehensive inquiry 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
commercial banks of the country held upwards of a 
billion and a half or something over 17 per cent. 
Life insurance companies held a billion and a quarter, 
or about 14 per cent. The two classes of banks 
operating under the Federal Farm Loan System held 
nearly half a billion or something over 5 per cent, 
and state funds or agencies held about a hundred 
million, or a little over one per cent. Complete 
figures were not obtained for farm mortgage com- 
panies, but indications are that they held approxi- 
mately the same amount as the Federal and joint 
stock land banks. 

In the State of Connecticut it was found that the 
total farm mortgage debt, estimated at 26 millions, 
was held to the extent of 25 per cent by the commer- 
cial banks, 7 per cent by life insurance companies, 
6 per cent by the Federal Land Bank of the district, 
and 2 per cent by state funds. The remainder of 
the farm mortgages in Connecticut, as well as for 
the United States as a whole, were held by private 
individuals and miscellaneous classes of institutions. 

The most important source of short-term credit to 
the farmer is, of course, the commercial bank. Ac- 
cording to an inquiry by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the personal and collateral bank loans to 
farmers outstanding at the beginning of 1921 
amounted to approximately $3,870,000,000. For 
the State of Connecticut, the estimated amount of 
such credit was $2,525,000. 

With reference to the rate of interest paid on 
short-term credit, as well as on farm-mortgage credit, 
the Connecticut farmer occupies a relatively advan- 
tageous position. The average prevailing rate for 
the United States in the spring of 1921 reported by 
banks for personal and collateral loans to farmers 
of a hundred dollars or more was 7.96 per cent. 
For some of the Rocky Mountain States the average 
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of the prevailing rate reported approximated 10 per 
cent. The corresponding rate for New England was 
6.43 per cent, while that for Connecticut was found 
to be 6.31 per cent. Only five states, namely, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, reported a lower prevailing rate than 
Connecticut. In the eastern states, however, the 
practice of charging interest in advance, as well as 
that of requiring a minimum balance to be left at 
the bank, is relatively more common than in states 
further west and this makes the actual rates some- 
what higher than the nominal rates reported. 

In the case of mortgage credit, the average pre- 
vailing rate for the United States as reported by 
banks was found to be 7.23, while that for Connecti- 
cut was 5.99 per cent. Only New Hampshire and 
New York reported noticeably lower average rates. 
The spring of 1921 when the inquiry in question was 
made marks approximately the peak of interest rates 
during and since the war. 

A large amount of personal credit by farmers is 
also obtained from merchants, particularly in a 
number of the southern states. Merchant credit is 
on the whole far more expensive than bank credit, 
as well as more unsatisfactory in other respects. It 
would be better for the farmer, better for the mer- 
chant, and better for the banker if credits were 
regularly obtained from specialized credit agencies 
and purchases made for cash. In states where small 
farmers and tenants without banking connections are 
numerous, rural credit unions would seem to embody 
decided possibilities of credit improvement. Such 
unions where they exist have proved useful supple- 
ments to the banks rather than competitors of the 
latter. Surplus funds of the unions are deposited in 
the banks, and whenever the credit needs of members 
exceed the funds of the union, additional funds are 
obtained from the banks on the notes of the union 
in substantial amounts collateraled with the smaller 


notes of the individual borrowers from the union. 

Taking the country as a whole, it is in the sphere 
of intermediate credit that new and better agencies 
are especially needed. A number of bills were 
introduced in the recent Congress providing for inter- 
mediate credit machinery. Some of these bills pro- 
vided for an agency patterned closely after the War 
Finance Corporation which is temporarily meeting 
to some extent the farmers’ need for intermediate 
credit. Other bills provided for intermediate credit 
systems to be operated in close relationship with the 
Federal land banks. 

In one point, however, all the bills were essentially 
agreed, namely, in providing a method by which the 
farmers’ intermediate credit paper with terms of 
from six months to several years would be deposited 
in trust funds and short term bonds issued thereon 
in a manner relatively similar to that prevailing with 
reference to farm mortgages under the Federal Farm 
Loan System. Only by transforming the farmers’ 
intermediate credit paper into standardized forms of 
securities which can be bought on grade rather than 
on individual inspection, by investors in any part of 
the country, can the nation’s big sources of credit 
be made available to the farmer. 

The difficulties involved are admittedly greater 
than in the field of farm mortgage credit where the 
Federal Farm Loan System is successfully meeting 
the demand for a certain amount of mortgage credit 
with an extended term of maturity and repayable on 
the amortization plan. Greater care will be required 
by the intermediate credit agency to make sure that 
values back of the credit paper are safeguarded and 
maintained than is required of the existing system 
dealing solely with land and permanent improve- 
ments. It is believed, however, that these difficulties 
can be overcome and until they are overcome, the 
rural credit problem has been only partially solved: 


PROGRESSIVISM 


Your association is preparing a legislative forcast 
which will be a feature of the next issue of CON- 
NEcTICUT INpDUsTRY. The greater part of the fore- 
cast will be given over to a discussion of National 


legislation. President Harding’s Annual Message 
to Congress will be analized from the standpoint of 
the Progressive. If you are interested in National 


Politics you will want to read this article. 
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SECRETIVE MANAGEMENT 


B. A. FRANKLIN 


How much, if anything, shall the management of 
an industrial unit reveal, to those who work under 
it, of its affairs and its progress? 

Modern developments in industry, or rather the 
strong tendency towards democratization in the con- 
duct of industry, makes this question a very practical 
one. 

Perhaps this question may be viewed from two 
different angles. 

What is an industrial unit? It is essentially a 
plant, a group, a center around which a required 
number of men and women gather in order to per- 
form co-operatively their share of the industrial ser- 
vice of the world, in order that each may get, pre- 
sumably in proportion to ability and effort, or to the 
amount of co-operating lent, what is called a living. 

And, of course, there enters into such a considera- 
tion the part that capital plays, essential discipline, 
the necessity of reasonable autocracy of management, 
and the vital obligation for success of a one-minded- 
ness of plan of operation and progress. 

Management wants co-operation. 

The employee wants a hand in the game — to feel 
that if he casts in his lot in co-operation towards the 
success of the group his part shall not be merely one 
of whistle blow and hustle, but of intelligent confi- 
dence and an opportunity to make a reasonable 
stability. Consciously or unconsciously (too often 
unfortunately the latter) this is the fundamental 
thought of the worker. 

Under this theory of industry how completely shall 
management be secretive? 

But looked at from the more practical point of 
view of productive results to be obtained, or indus- 
trial peace preserved, how much will it pay manage- 
ment to be less non-secretive ? 

How much more of hearty co-operation, of en- 
thusiasm for management, of willingness to discipline 
and regulation, of economical results can be obtained 
if management, considering no rights involved, if you 
please, nevertheless recognizes and deals with the 


Vice President of the Strathmore Paper Co. 


natural traits of the human nature involved in its 
group, or (to touch upon an even broader question 
for a moment) in its relations with its competitors in 
the whole industry, by an intelligent non-secretive- 
ness? 

There are some notable examples and, it seems, 
plain inferences of success from them of a large non- 
secretive policy. The United States Steel Company 
is an outstanding one. 

Human nature is naturally suspicious. Its sus- 
picions either compel action, or lend aid to outside 
action, when these suspicions dwell on matters of 
direct interest. Ignorance abets suspicion. 

How much strength would be robbed of general 
trade unionism in its false economic moves if some 
true and proper view could be given of conduct and 
progress to internal co-operators? Men act on what 
they conceive to be facts. Shall they be given the 
real facts from the inside, or shall inference, based 
on reputed and biased external statements, lead them? 

The lumber camps in the Northwest, some of 
them, dealt effectively with the I. W. W. by pre- 
senting the real facts. 

Management naturally wants to succeed. To ac- 
complish this it must deal successfully with a group 
of human beings only by getting their trust, confidence 
and co-operation. How far eventually will Secretive 
Management be able to go in accomplishing this? 


-" ANAGEMENT wants _ coopera- 
tion.” 


How can it get it? 


Colonel Franklin, who needs no introduc- 
tion to the people of this section of the coun- 
try, points out ways and means. Your time 
will be well spent in reading this most inter- 


esting article. 

















FOREIGN TRADE 


SOUTH AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Message from the Director General of the Pan 
American Union, Hon. L. 8. Rowe, to the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. 


My dear Mr. Hubbard: 


I am delighted to avail myself of the privilege 
of sending a message to the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut on the occasion of the publica- 
tion of the first number of ‘* Connecticut Industry.” 


Through this publication, your association will be 
able to perform an important service towards further 
development of our commercial relations with the 
With each year the 
purchasing power of these countries is reaching 


higher levels. 


countries of Latin America. 

This is particularly true of the pro- 
ducts characteristic of the manufacturing activity of 
Connecticut. At this time, when the purchasing 
power of Europe is at a standstill, it is particularly 
important that our manufacturers should cultivate 


the Latin American field. The initiative, enterprise 


and well known adaptability of the Connecticut Man- 
ufacturers cannot help but bring large rewards when 
directed to the 
America. 


countries of Central and South 


Permit me to take this opportunity to place the 
facilities of the Pan American Union at the disposal 
of your Association. If at any time you should 
desire data relative to any of the Latin American 
countries, | hope that you will not hesitate to let me 
know. 

Allow me in conclusion to wish the fullest measure 
of success to the important publication which you 


are about to issue. 


New Issue of Ruble — A report from Moscow 
states that The Peoples Commissariat of Finance 
has decreed that the 1923 issue of the ruble will be 
in the ratio of 1,000,000 to 1. Details are lacking, 
but if the issue is based on a metallic reserve, Russian 
currency will be on a much more stable basis. 





TRADE CONDITIONS 
AMERICA 


Money appears to be comparatively 


IN SOUTH 


Argentine. 
easy and exchange is growing stronger daily. There 
is every assurance that the harvests will be large 
and that the demand for wool, hides, and linseed 
will be great. Import demands will be for hard- 
ware, automobile, and silk piece goods. ‘There is 
a general depression in the meat industry and lines 
of trade other than those mentioned are rather dull. 

Brazil. The outlook for a satisfactory harvest 
is good and the rubber market continues to be 
stronger. The exchange situation, however, is giv- 
ing some cause for concern and governs the entire 
business and industrial world. 

Chile. The nitrate trade is rather dull and the 
exchange situation unsettled. 

Peru. There is great opposition to the new 
tariff law and it is possible that it will be revised 
downward. There is some improvement in exchange 
and the cotton and sugar sales are increasing. 

Bolivia. 


The export of metals has been increasing and gen- 


Interest rates are continuing to fall. 


eral business conditions seem good. 

Foreign Trade Advisory Service — The National 
Foreign Trade Council of New York has created a 
trade advisory service to act throughout the year 
as a medium for the interchange of experience on 
foreign trade problems. The new service is intended 
to provide a foreign trade clearing house for the 
confidential solution of those problems which cannot 
be handled satisfactorily through the existing govern- 
It will be of assistance 
to foreign traders in improving the technique of 
export organization, sales, advertising, credits, traffic 
management, etc. 


mental or private agencies. 


The service is rendered without obligation to the 
inquirer and without charge. The only function of 
the organization is to act as an advisor, solely with 
the broader point in view of assisting in the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. Mr. E. P. Thomas, Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Products Company is 
General Chairman of the section. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


THE USE OF OLD FORMS OF BILL OF 
LADING 


Although there have been several extensions in 
the order requiring the new form of bill of lading 
rather than the old form with rubber stamp changes, 
it is now reasonably certain that the time will not 
be extended beyond January 1. Shippers will there- 
fore be compelled to discard all stocks of the old 
forms which they are at present using. 


TRAFFIC SERVICE 

Through the efforts of the Trafic Committee of 
this Association and with the cooperation of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, this 
Association has been enabled to consolidate approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 pounds of L.C.L. freight destined 
for embargoed territory. In other words, the Asso- 
ciation has been acting as a clearing house for the 
movement of this class of freight. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


Mr. R. L. French, Chairman of the Trafic Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers’ Association, speaking 
in behalf of the New England Traffic League, 
brought out some very important points in regard 
to railroad consolidation, as it would affect the in- 
terests of New England shippers. Mr. French said 
in part: 

“The Transportation Act of 1920 instructs 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
pare a plan for the consolidation of railroads in 
Continental United States and in so doing to 
bring about a limited number of systems, pre- 
serve competition, as far as possible, and, where 
practicable, maintain existing routes and chan- 
nels for trade and commerce. 

“You will note that the framers of this bill 
had in mind the fact that existing routes are 
quite essential and that is the stand taken by 
the New England Traffic League. 

“Four plans involving the New England 
Railroads have been put before us. 

‘* System No. 1: — Consolidation of the New 
York Central System, which is to include certain 
lines west of the Hudson River, not a part of 
that company at this time, and the following 
roads: Boston & Maine, Maine Central & 

Bangor & Aroostook. 


‘System No. 3:— Consolidates the Balti- 
more & Ohio, which is to include certain lines 
west of the Hudson River, not a part of that 
company at this time, and the Central New 
England and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. 

‘““ System No. 7: — Consolidates New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, Central New Eng- 
land, New York, Ontario & Western and Bos- 
ton & Maine, Maine Central, Bangor & Aroos- 
took, Lehigh & Hudson and the Lehigh & New 
England, into the so-called New England Sys- 
tem. 

“System 7-A:— Consolidates all of the 
roads enumerated in System 7, together with 
the following: 


Delaware & Hudson 

Ulster & Delaware 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 


to be called the New England and Great Lakes 
combination. 


“Section 15, paragraph 4 of the ‘ Act to 
Regulate Commerce’ provides, except in cases 
of emergency, that the Interstate Commerce 
shall not, without the consent of the carriers, 
require any railroad to short haul itself, unless 
its own route is unreasonably long as compared 
with another practicable route. 


‘‘T contend that it would be sound business 
on the part of any such road, to take advantage 
of this section of the law, in order to obtain for 
itself the maximum revenue, and it seems clear 
from this that of the four proposed plans only 
No. 7 will leave to New England all of its 
present through routes. 

‘“ As an example of what consolidation with 
a trunk line would mean to us, were the New 
Haven owned by the Baltimore & Ohio, as 
contemplated in System No. 3, the latter road 
would, by tariff regulation, see that all freight 
which could move over that system, would have 
to be so routed, thus obtaining the maximum 
revenue, and at the same time curtailing our 
service. 

‘This would be equally true of the Boston 
& Maine were it made a part of the New York 
Central System as planned in System No. 1, 
or of any of our roads, no matter to what 
trunk line they were attached. 














“One can then readily see that under pro- 
posed Systems No. 1 and No. 3 our present 
gateways with the Pennsylvania R. R., Lehigh 
Valley, D. L. & W. and the Erie, to say noth- 
ing of those via the Canadian differential routes, 
would be automatically closed. 

‘““ Under System No. 7-A, we believe a similar 
situation would apply as to certain gateways, 
as it is only reasonable to think that in such a 
combination, the lines strongest financially would 
control the policy of the system and in this case 


it would be the D. L. & W. and the D. & H. 


“ Right here I might add that the trunk 
lines, for a long period of time, have strenu- 
ously endeavored to do away with the Canadian 
differentials. In their last battle which took 
place while certain railroad men were at the 
head of the Federal R. R. Administration, these 
rates were retained only after a very stiff fight 
put up by certain New England interests. 

‘What would happen to them if one trunk 
line controlled their destiny ? 

‘““We are now going through another em- 
bargo period, and this is not the last one by a 
jugful. 

“Had the New Haven been a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at the period where the 
latter road was entirely closed, except on cer- 
tain commodities, laid down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, no merchandise freight 
could have been shipped or received by indus- 
tries on that line. 

‘This of itself, should indicate that our New 
England Roads should not be tied up with any 
one trunk line, but rather that we should be 
free to ship via any open route. 

‘In all seriousness, embargoes are put on 
too frequently for us to tie to the tail of any 
one kite. 

“The New England Trafic League offers 
you no suggestions as to the financial side of this 
consolidation, for the reason that they feel that 
part of the question is not within their scope. 
Their views as to what is necessary to protect 
New England from a service standpoint, in 
order that our industries may survive against 
the competition of other sections of the coun- 
try, more favorably located with respect to 
transportation, nearness to markets and the 
sources of supply of raw material, are very 
decided and can be expressed. 

“ Preserve all of our present through routes. 
‘““ Personally, I have certain views as to the 
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financial side of consolidation to which I will 
give voice if you so desire. 

“What I have said for the New England 
Trafic League shows that New England would 
be best served by System No. 7. As to whether 
or not such a system can be managed so as to 
give us the service we desire and still keep 
rates sufficiently low so we can compete with 
the prices of our competitors in the open market, 
is the question you will have to solve. 

‘Such a consolidation would tend to save 
considerable sums of money by a reduction in 
the number of officials and workers in various 
departments, as well as by combining depart- 
ments. 

‘“ We are, however, told by the officers of our 
roads that their properties are being managed 
economically, and that their operation costs are 
higher than other systems, due to the fact that 
they are really terminals. This being the case 
such reductions as I have mentioned will not 
save us from higher rates and I might add here, 
that our rates, generally speaking, are now 
higher than any other portion of Official Terri- 
tory, except possibly northern Michigan. 

‘It must be borne in mind that were we 
cursed with rates relatively higher than now 
exist over this other portion of our territory, 
the tendency would be to drive our industries 
out of business. This leads then to the con- 
sideration as to whether or not a revision of 
the capitalization of the New England Roads 
is necessary and proper. 

‘Short of this you have only one plan left 
if New England industries are to survive the 
keen competition which exists; a consolidation 
as laid down in System No. 7, owned jointly, 
through a holding company, by all the connect- 
ing lines with whom we now have through rates, 
but operated independently. 

“This, gentlemen, could, to my mind, be 
worked out and you have before you the ex- 
ample of the American Railway Express, which 
is now working under such an arrangement.”’ 


BANKERS ENDORSE PRESIDENT’S RAIL- 
ROAD POLICIES — The Administrative Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Association at their 
recent meeting in Washington endorsed President 
Harding’s stand in regard to transportation, which 
he outlined in his message to Congress. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY IN CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES 
IN PERCENT OF NORMAL 


October 1921 to October 1922 


Number Industrial Activity 
Plants in 

Month and Year Reporting Percent of Normal 
October 1921 275 61.4% 
November “ 277 61.6% 
December ‘“ 277 61.8% 
January 1922 277 63.3% 
February _ 277 63.6% 
March 277 67.6% 
April “ 245 70.0% 
May " 257 79-7 Jo 
June ” 245 79.0% 
July e 260 82.0% 
August e 261 85.0% 
September “ 265 87.0% 
October 7 265 89.0% 
* Average 266 72.5% 


Average Number on the Payroll 

The normal average number of employees on the 
payroll of the plants reporting was 116,872. Dur- 
ing October 1921 there were 96,251 on the payroll, 
and in October 1922 there were 103,951. Accord- 
ing to these figures there were 37,700 workers added 
to the payroll between October 1921 and October 
1922. 


Average Weekly Operating Schedule 
The normal average weekly operating schedule 
for all plants reporting was 52.1 hours. During 
October 1921 the average weekly operating schedule 
was 43.6 hours, and in October 1922 it was 51.8. 


. This represents an average increase of 8.2 hours per 


week between October 1921 and October 1922. 


Man-Hours Worked Per Week 


The normal number of man-hours worked per 
week was 6,086,375. During October, 1921 the 
man-hours worked per week was 4,292,920, and 


during October 1922, the total man-hours worked 
per week was 5,439,205. Between October 1921 and 
October 1922 there was an increase of 1,236,285 in 
weekly man-hours worked. Plants reporting were 
during October 1922, working 647,170 man-hours 
per week less than during the normal period. 


Industrial Activity 


The percentage of industrial activity is based upon 
the total number of man-hours worked per week in 
the plants reporting. The figures shown are ob- 
tained by dividing the total current man-hours 
worked by the total number of man-hours worked 
during the normal period. The normal period was 
determined by each of the plants reporting, and is 
based on that number of employees necessary for 
the full operation of the plant for such number of 
hours per week, any addition to which would be 
rated as overtime. 

The normal percentage of industrial activity being 
100, the figures in this report show that during the 
month of October 1921, the industrial activity was 
61.4% of normal. On October 1922, the industrial 
activity was 89%. Between October 1921 and 
October 1922 there was an increase of 27.6%. Ac- 
cording to the October 1922 industrial activity per- 
centage, the plants were during that month operat- 
ing on a basis of 11% below normal. 


Rates of Pay for Common Labor 


During the year 1914 the average hourly hiring 
rate in eleven industrial districts of the State was 
19.1 cents. During the peak period the average was 
46.7 cents. In April, 1922, the average rate was 
30.7 cents. The percentage of increase for the year 
1914, the peak period (1920) averaged 144.5%, 
and during April, 1922 the average rate was still 
60.7% above the 1914 level. During the past sev- 
eral months rates for common labor have increased 
due to scarcity from 15% to 20%. The present 
average hourly rate ranges from 35 cents to 40 cents. 
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December 7, 1922 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES 
SUMMARY 1922 


Days 
Number of No. Workers Involved Duration of Total Working Estimated Estimated 
Disputes Male Female otal Disputes Days Lost Loss in Wages Loss in Production 
12 751 470 1221 37414 43167 $166,250.00 $724,000.00 


Note: Because of incomplete information 2 disputes not listed in above tabulation. 


Location of Disputes Industries Affected by Disputes 
City No. of Disputes Industry No. of Disputes 
Ansonia 2 Brick I 
Berlin I Foundry & Machine 2 
Collinsville I Printing & Publishing 
Hartford I Metal 3 
Middletown 2 Textile 5 
Moosup I 
Norwalk I 
Norwich I 
Southington I 
Terryville I 
Cause of Disputes 
Demand for Closed Shop 2 
Demond for increased wages 3 
Refusal to accept wage reduction 4 
Refusal to work on Railroad Repair work 2 
Misunderstanding as to hours and wages 
Comparison of Disputes for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 
Summary 
Number of Number Workers Total Working Estimated Estimated 
Year Disputes Involved Days Lost Loss in Wages Loss in Production 
1920 84 20,734 745,346 $4,334,118.29 $14,519,761.12 
1921 27 2,804 122,650 462,244.00 1,583,450.00 
1922 12 1,221 43,167 166,250.00 724,000.00 
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NEWS OF THE TRADES 


Hi. K. H. SILK CO. TO DO SILK THROWING 
The H. K. H. Silk Company of New London 


will terminate its wash silk business on January 1 
and soon after that date will reopen a local mill 
as a throwing plant. 


FACTORY PROPERTY FOR SALE 

The Winona Mills Company of New Haven has 
for sale property consisting of lot 80 ft. by 100 ft. 
with modern five story brick building 72 ft. by 40 ft. 
Additional wings contain boiler plant, stairways and 
elevators. Modern conveniences are installed on all 
floors and the property is well located for manu- 
facturing or investment purposes. 
MANHASSETT’ MILLS INCREASE. WAGES 

The Manhassett Manufacturing Company, op- 
erating tire fabric mills in Taunton, Putnam and 
Warren, recently announced a wage increase of 6%. 
This is the second increase granted by the company 
since September 1 and effects about 1500 employes. 
DANBURY HAS NEW CONCERN 

The Transloid Products Company, a concern re- 
cently incorporated under the laws of New York 
State, has purchased the Danbury factory of Warner 
Bros. Company and will manufacture transloid, a 
substitute for celluloid. 


PREMIER MANUFACTURING 
SOLIDATION 


Two well known concerns, the W. & B. Douglas 
Company of Middletown and the Standard Metal- 
work Corporation of Thompsonville have recently 
been taken over by the Premier Manufacturing 
Company of Sandy Hook. Each firm will continue 
to manufacture the same line of product as in the 
past, the sale and distribution end to be carried on 
by the Premier Manufacturing Company. 


COMPANY AFFECTS CON- 


AMERICAN HATTERS CORPORATION 
PLANT 


The plant of the Peck Fur Company, Danbury, 
has been purchased by the American Hatters and 


BUYS PECK FUR 


Furriers Corporation also of that city. The Peck 
Fur Company has been engaged in the manufacture 
of hatters’ fur in Danbury for over thirty years and 
will retain only an office building until its affairs are 
closed. 


MERWIN PAPER MILL SOLD 

The properties of the Merwin Paper. Company 
of Rainbow have recently been transferred to the 
Stevens Paper Mills, Inc., a New York concern 
which it is expected will operate the mills. 


HART & HEGEMAN COMPANY 

CORPORATION 

On December Ist the titles of the property oc- 
cupied by the Auto Parts Corporation of Hartford 
passed to Hart & Hegeman Company, also of that 
city. The Auto Parts Corporation, which was 
formerly known as the Hartford Automotive Parts 
Company, will continue to occupy a part of the 
building. 


BUY AUTO PARTS 


AMERICAN WOOLEN 
TEXTILE 


OFFICIALS 
CORPORATION 

At a recent meeting of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, William A. Wood, head of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, was elected director-general 
and chairman of the board, and other officials of 
the American Woolen Company were also added to 
the board. 


IN CONSOLIDATED 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Among concerns recently incorporated in Con- 
necticut are: 
The Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, electrical appliances. 


The Cooperative Construction Company, 
Meriden. 

The Danbury Wet Wash Laundry Company, 
Danbury. 


E. E. Dickinson Company, Essex, witch 
hazel. 


NIGHTINGALE-MORSE SELLS PUTNAM MILLS 
The Nightingale-Morse Company of Putnam has 
sold two factory buildings and forty mill tenement 


houses to the Adams Manufacturing Company of 
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North Scituate, R. I. The buildings which were 
sold have not been in use for some time and the 
deal will in no way affect the operation of the other 
buildings of the Nightingale-Morse Company. 


NEW HAVEN SHERARDIZING COMPANY OPENS BRANCH 


The New Haven Sherardizing Company, formerly 
of New Haven and now located in Hartford, will 
open a branch factory in Akron, Ohio, about the 
first of the year. 


INTERNATIONAL SILK EXPOSITION 

The Second International Silk exposition will be 
held at Grand Central Palace, New York, February 
5 to 15. Mr. Charles Cheney of Cheney Bros., 
Manchester, is a member of the executive committee. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report, 
states that the return of farm prosperity is retarded 
by distorted price relationship. Chief of these are 
big crops, high freight rates, industrial wages, for- 
eign depression, and strikes. ‘ During the recent 
railroad strike, for example,” says the Secretary, 
“many fruit and truck farmers were unable to move 
their perishable products and as a consequence suffered 
from heavy losses running into many millions of 
dollars. Delays in transportation caused heavy shrink- 
ing in live stock moving to market, as well as damage 
to many other farm products resulting from deteriora- 
tion because of delayed movement. As a result, con- 
sumers in the cities are compelled to pay unreason- 
ably high prices while producers on the farm must 
take lower prices. The effect of the transportation 
strike will injuriously affect the farmers long after 
the men are back at work because of the impaired 
condition of the equipment. So also, farmers suf- 
fered severely from the coal strike. In many sec- 
tions thrashing was delayed, and heavy losses through 
exposure of the grain to the weather. Farmers were 
compelled to pay exorbitant prices for such coal as 
they were able to buy and the necessity of moving 
coal when finally the mines and the railroad resumed 
operations interfered materially with the prompt 
movement of farm products.” 


THE CONNECTICUT WINTER 
EXPOSITION 

The Connecticut Winter Exhibition was conceived 
by those interested in the conservation of time due 
to strenuous work connected with war activities, the 
object being to coordinate the annual meetings of 
several associations into one week. The Exposition 
has been repeated each year since and is to be held 
this year January 23-27, 1923, at the State Armory 
in Hartford. 

From a very small beginning with only the state 
agricultural associations interested, it has become by 
far the largest winter exposition in New England. 

The success attending the earlier expositions en- 
couraged the management to plan for much larger 
ones. Cooperation of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut was extended and the fifty thou- 
sand square feet of floor space was filled to capacity 
with industrial, agricultural and trades displays. At 
the last Exposition nearly every state department, in- 
stitution and organization made interesting exhibits. 

Several agricultural associations have arranged 
literary programs. ‘Through this cooperative effort 
a stronger feeling of unity has developed, which has 
been of benefit to the agricultural and industrial life 
of Connecticut. It has also enabled many of the state 
departments and institutions to bring the work ac- 
complished and services performed by them to the 
attention of the public. 


LITTLE H. R. 13292: Representative Little 
has introduced a bill in the House which would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase, 
store and sell wheat, in order to secure and maintain 
a reasonable price to the producer for wheat, and a 
reasonable price for bread to the consumer. The 
bill has been referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. . 
BULLETIN SERVICE TO BE CONTINUED 

Publications of notices in CONNECTICUT INDUS- 
TRY should not be taken to mean that they will not 
ke repeated in our request bulletin service. 

However if a sale is not brought about through 
the medium of the bulletin it will be repeated in the 
magazine. 
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SALES EXCHANGE 


* In this department members may list for sale any 
new or used equipment or supplies. All copy must 
be in the hands of the editor on the tenth day of 
the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


2900 lbs. .045 x 1-3/16 coiled brass, soft. 

500 lbs. .045 x 1-1/16 coiled brass, soft. 

4 Standard, type No. 1, Reynolds, automatic screw 
driving machines excellent for driving wood or ma- 
chine screws into wood, metal, or any non-breakable 
substance. Will sell at less than one-half original 
cost on account of needed space. Address S. E. 1. 


1 Morgan Machine Co. No. 12 30” open back 
nailing machine, complete with 5 HP G.E. motor. 
Machine in first class condition. Address S. E. 2. 





Approximately 4000 Style No. 12-13 gauge, 
10” x 34” galvanized steel brick pallets with 3%” 
air space, absolutely new. Would be pleased to 
send sample to anyone interested, and quote very 
attractive price. 


1 Second hand hand-press for making Roman 
size brick, practically 12”%x4”x1%4”. Manufac- 
tured by George Carnell, Philadelphia, Pa. Address 
5. E. % 

Key punching machines. 

Key punching tables. 

Tabulating card cabinet. 

Address S. E. 4. 

1-115 volt D.C. single I-beam Shepard electric 
hoist, cage control, motor driven trolley, capacity 
2000 Ibs., maximum lift 20 ft. Hoist adapted to 
run on lower flange of 12” I-beam. Approximate 
weight 2600 lbs. Has not been used. Address S. E. 5. 


3 Dictograph horns, also three master stations, 
and one sub-station, of the Dictograph Products 
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Corporation make, all in good condition, practically 


new. Address S. E. 6. 


1 American circular saw table, made by the F. H. 
Clement Company, Rochester, N. Y. This is all 
metal construction. Size of table 27x30. Table 
top 35” above floor. Takes a 6” to 12” diameter 
saw. ‘The saw arbor runs true without play or end | 


thrust. Address S. E. 7. 


Multigraph — Late model. Slightly used. Flexo 
type setter on stand. Extra equipment. Gothic type. 
Equipped for ink or ribbon. Three segments for 
composition. Address S. E. 8. 





50 H. P. steam engine. Very good condition. 
Too small for present use of owners. Address S. 


=. % 
WANTED TO BUY 


1 50 to 75 H.P. steam engine in good condition. 


Address S. E. 8. 


300 to 500 feet 24” gauge, industrial railway track, 
with curve and switch, together with one or two 
steel dump cars for handling ashes. Address S. E. 9. 

1 Used hand power Tiering machine capable of 
lifting goods weighing 650 lbs. or less to a height 
of 6 ft. Address S. E. to. 

About 500 lbs. clean. second hand burlap strips 
about 8” wide, any length over 6 ft. Address S. E. 
II. 


The annual meeting of the association will be 
held on Dec. 19 at The Hotel Taft in New Haven. 
From the replies thus far received it is evident that 
the attendance will approximate 500. The seating 
capacity of the ball room is 480. Each member 
has been asked to send their representatives and 
make your own calculations. Then send in your 
card signifying your intention to attend. The group 
meetings are to be a feature which you cannot afford 
to miss. 








CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


WHERE EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYES 
MEET 


This department is open to all members without 
charge. All copy must be in the hands of the 
editor by the tenth day of the month preceding 
publication. 


EXECUTIVE — Manufacturing and _ business 
executive with 25 years’ experience and $15,000 to 
invest, desires connection with going concern, pre- 
ferably a metal manufacturing plant. Best of refer- 


Address P. W. 1. 
MECHANICAL EN GINEE R— Harvard 


graduate, 1911, with g years’ experience in metal 
manufacturing plant as salesman, superintendent, and 
manager, desires position in metal industry. Age 34, 
Married. Address P. W. 2. 

INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN — Several years’ 
experience in municipal and industrial hospitals and 


in public health work, desires position in Connecticut 
Age 33. Married. Address 


ences. 


manufacturing plant. 
PS Ws. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER — 16 years’ experience 
in railroad and industrial trafic work. Technically 
trained. Age 37. Married. Address P. W. 4. 
FOREMAN — 18 years’ experience in shirt 
manufacturing plants. Address P. W. 5. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER — Age 25, with 
some experience in various manufacturing plants dur- 
ing vacation periods. 1 year with Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Address P. W. 6. 
FACTORY MANAGER — 7 years’ experience 
in metal manufacturing plant in Connecticut. Ad- 


dress P. W. 7. 
GENERAL MANAGER — 10% 


years’ experi- 
ence as manager in manufacturing plant, 16 years in 
construction and estimating work, and as foreman 


and superintendent. 
chinist and toolmaker. 


Served apprenticeship as ma- 


Address P. W. 8. 
SHIPPING AND RECEIVING CLERK — 


With 3 years’ experience desires position in traffic 


department of manufacturing plant. Age 25, Ameri- 
can, single, high school education. Address P. W. 9. 


MACHINE WORKER — Now employed on 
special appliance work in large electrical plant out- 
side of the state desires position in tool making line. 
Age 25. Single, several years’ experience with gov- 
ernment in machine and instrument work. Address 


P. W. 10. 
STENOGRAPHER — Age 22, single, 4 years’ 


experience, residence Bristol, desires position in manu- 
facturing plant. Address P. W. 11. 


ENGINEER — Age 29. 


cation. 


Married, college edu- 
5 years’ experience. Now employed in sales 
work, desires position in production or sales depart- 
ment of strictly engineering nature. Address P. W. 


I2. 


SALESMAN — Age 38. Married, college gradu- 
ate, having experience as stenographer, private secre- 
tary, chief clerk in advertising department, and for 
the last 5 years in sales promotion work desires posi- 
tion as sales manager of small manufacturing plant. 


Address P. W. 13. 
SALES ENGINEER — Age 24. Single, gradu- 


ate Industrial Mechanical engineering, until recently 
employed as sales engineer, desires position in en- 
gineering, production or sales department of a manu- 
facturing plant. Address P. W. 14. 


FOREMAN — Screw machine work, 14 years’ 
experience with hand and automatic screw machines. 
Desires position in supervisory capacity in screw ma- 


chine production work. Address P. W. 15. 
MECHANICAL ENGIN EE R— Age 33. 


Married. College graduate, 10 years’ experience. 
Desires position with metal manufacturing plant. 


Address P. W. 16. 
FOREMAN OR ASSISTANT FOREMAN — 
Age 38. Married. Two years High School. Ex- 
periénce in assembling. Has acted as supervisor, 
foreman and assistant foreman. Address P. W. 17. 


SECRETARIAL — Age 34. Married. Desires 
position as Executive Secretary with engineering con- 
cern. Address P. W. 18. 








as 


